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The Dorchester Village Site (AfHg-24): 
A Large Uren Substage Village in Eastern Middlesex County 


James Keron 


INTRODUCTION 


The Dorchester Village site is a large Middle Ontario Iroquois site covering one and a half hectares 
located in the village of Dorchester, Middlesex County (Figure 1). The north boundary of the site lies 
along the steep slope that drops down to the flood plain of the Thames River. The land is flat between 
this slope and the road and then slopes southward into the large swampy area known as the 
Dorchester Swamp. 


When the site was first visited during the London Chapter survey of the Dorchester Swamp in 1983, 
several dark stains were visible that may well have been basal portions of ploughed middens. Also 
evident at that time were sub-plough zone pits and at least one hearth that had been unearthed by the 
deeper ploughing. 


While none of the local people seemed to know about the site at the time of the survey, it had 
nonetheless become extremely well known in the pot hunting community. It was first brought to our 
attention during the Dorchester Swamp survey in 1983 when a collector from Elgin County showed 
it to George Connoy, a London Chapter member. In the succeeding three or four years Mr. Connoy 
visited the site several times to pre-empt pot hunting activities. Dave Smith and the author visited the 
site in the spring of 1984 with the purpose of mapping it but no other chapter members turned up so 
the mapping had to be abandoned. The site was searched anyway and some of the more important 
concentrations were collected and recorded. During the summer of 1998 a controlled surface pickup 
(CSP) was conducted on the site by students from the University of Western Ontario. This report 
updates the descriptive information in light of the enlarged artifact sample provided both by the 1998 
activity as well as some additional material in George Connoy’s collection which was donated to the 
Dept. of Anthropology, University of Western Ontario. This report supercedes the earlier report 
contained in Keron (1986a). 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


The Dorchester Village site is found in an area of soil known as Burford Gravelly Loam. This loam 
is part of a formation of sand and gravel that lies around a large area of “black muck” in the 
Dorchester Swamp. The formation extends from west of the Village of Dorchester to the Putnam 
area. It lies north of the Ingersoll Moraine and south of the Thames River and was probably formed 
by outwash when the ice front stood at that moraine. All of the site has been cleared and is now 
within a cultivated field. The early surveys (Findlay 1977) indicate that the pre-settlement forest cover 
was maple and beech but that a large amount of pine and oak also were present. Judging by 


Figure 1. Dorchester Village Site (AfHig-24) Controlled Surface Pick Up 


the relatively large size of the pottery sherds, the site area may have been in use for a considerable 
period and only recently put back into agricultural production. The other explanation for the large 
size of the pottery may be that it has only recently been subjected to deep ploughing and this is 
turning up the undisturbed layer below the old plough zone. The material recovered during the CSP 
in 1998 was considerably more fragmented than that recovered earlier. Thus, it can be safely assumed 


that the large pottery fragments recovered earlier were the result of agricultural practices which 
introduced deeper ploughing and consequently sliced through a number of sub plough zone pits. For 
a more detailed description of the surrounding area the reader is referred to Timmins (1997: 37-59). 


The Dorchester site is one of a number of Late Woodland sites in the area. The best known of these 
is the Calvert site (AfHg-1) (Timmins 1997). Other sites include: Mustos (AfHg-2), which appears 
to be a similar site to Calvert in terms of location and size (Keron 1986a); Cedar Ravine (AfHg-32), 
a small workstation (Keron 1984); Tack (AfHf-21), a large multi-component site with an 
indeterminate Iroquoian component on it (Keron 2000); and a series of sites for which Borden forms 
have been filed but no reports have been made (Fulop 1, Fulop 2, Andrew, Keith and Larch 
Lookout). These latter three were small work stations which have since been destroyed by residential 
construction. All of these other sites are Early Ontario Iroquois Glen Meyer Branch sites. The 
Dorchester Village site thus represents the most recent site in the cluster. Dorchester’s association 
with a series of earlier Glen Meyer sites is important towards understanding the transition from the 
Early to the Middle Ontario Iroquois stage. 


ARTIFACT ANALYSIS 
Projectile Points 


To date seventeen projectile points have been recovered, nine of which come from the primary 
Iroquoian component and eight of which predate these artifacts and most likely represent the efforts 
of Uren substage collectors. The metrical data from these projectile points are shown in Tables 1 and 
2 and a sample are illustrated in Figure 2. 


Table 1. Iroquoian Projectile Point Data 
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Figure 2. A Selection of Projectile Points from the Dorchester Village site 


Four of the Iroquoian points are nearly identical in form and are typed as Middleport Notched 
(William Fox, pers. comm.), a type designation which has not yet been described in the literature but 
has been used on occasion (e.g., Pearce 1996). These points are made on a triangular preform with 
the notches applied above the base so that the basal width is greater than the blade width. The notches 
are deep such that the hafting width is generally half of the basal width. They are lightly ground across 
the base and on the shoulders. An unusual anomaly in projectile point manufacture is the application 
of grinding to most of the blade edge. This seems to be primarily for the purpose of making the 
artifact into a true triangle. The blade edges are very nearly straight and the grinding seems to remove 
the last irregularities. These points could also be considered Nanticoke Notched and indeed since they 
probably evolved over time into this type, the distinction between the two is somewhat arbitrary. It 
is maintained here that the use of the term Middleport Notched should be restricted to just the early 
forms. Of these four points (FC#’s 22, 147, 148 and 245), two are made of Onondaga chert, one is 
Kettle Point and one is made from a variety of local till chert that is found in the area. The Kettle 
Point specimen is particularly interesting (besides the fact that it was picked up in one of Dave 
Smith’s footprints) in that Kettle Point chert is very rare on the site (debitage = 6.5%). This point has 
also been flaked so as to leave three different coloured bands of chert running parallel to one edge 


of the artifact. One band is the typical reddish colour, the second is a light grey and the third is a 
darker grey colour. Given the rarity of Kettle Point chert at the site and the banding pattem, it is 
suggested that this projectile point was a highly valued item. A fifth notched Iroquoian point, on 
Selkirk chert, can be considered a diminutive form of the other four. This item could represent an 
attempt by a child to imitate the adult form or could result from reworking a larger point. The other 
four projectile tips include three triangular forms and one tip section. One of the triangular points is 
also made on a local till chert. 


Table 2. Non Iroquoian Projectile Point Data 
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The Middleport Notched type appears to represent the introduction of the notched triangular 
projectile point to the Ontario Iroquois tradition. While incipient forms have been claimed within the 
Pickering Branch, these are hardly convincing as predecessors. It would also seem that the earliest 
occurrence of these points in quantity happens on the western Uren sites. The Byron area Willcock 
Site (Poulton 1985) also has a preponderance of notched triangular projectile point forms although 
the majority of these would not conform to the Middleport Notched definition above. At the Uren 
site itself (M. Wright 1986: 24) only 33% are labeled “notched” and these tend to be weakly notched 
and seem more stemmed from the photographs. In the Crawford Lake region, the Uren period sites 
contain a minority of notched points (Finlayson 1998: 585, 621) and these tend to be weakly notched 
and more like a variant of the Dewaele point (Fox 1982). It is not until the succeeding Middleport 
substage in this region that Middleport Notched points seem to be introduced in any quantity and 
even then they form a lessor portion than the triangular forms. Similarly Bursey (1996), reporting on 
the Uren period Anderson site on the lower Grand River, notes a preponderance of triangular 
projectile points. Given the small number of projectile points from Dorchester, it must be 
acknowledged that this hypothesis is still very weak but is certainly worthy of future investigation. 


At the slightly earlier nearby Glen Meyer Calvert site (Timmins, 1997), the notched form is almost 
entirely absent and the only notched forms are again weak and are interpreted as variants of Dewaele 
points. This sudden shift in projectile point types could be taken as supportive of the Pickering 
conquest hypothesis (J. Wright, 1966, 1990, 1992, Finlayson 1998). However, the apparent earlier 
occurrence of notched points on western Uren period sites would argue otherwise. 


The other eight projectile points date from earlier periods. One (FC# 1), on Haldimand chert, appears 
to be a poorly made specimen of the Nettling type which dates to Early Archaic times. It is corner 
notched and the edges of the blade are serrated. Another (FC# 29), although it is broken, appears also 
to be an Early Archaic point similar to Stanley Stemmed. It is made on a mottled grey and white chert 
of unknown origin. Still another (FC# 145) is a Brewerton Corner Notched point made of Selkirk 
chert. The other points are listed and typed in Table 2. 


Bifaces 


There are 10 bifaces and biface fragments. Six of these are interpreted as small fragments of projectile 
points of which five are Onondaga chert and one is Kettle Point chert. Of the remaining four pieces, 
one large biface is made of Kettle Point chert and has been used for at least two different purposes. 
The tip of this biface is extremely worn and polished and may have been used for hide-scraping. It 
may have been hafted but has been broken across the base. Subsequent to this process the lateral 
edges have been used for some other purpose and have been resharpened at least once. At the point 
where the lateral edge meets the tip, this resharpening has removed part of the polished tip thus 
identifying the order of use. Wear along the lateral edges appears like grinding and affects only the 
very edge of the artifact suggesting that the tool was used with a saw-like motion. A second large 
biface is unusual in that it is made of Bayport chert. It too is broken, but measures 46mm wide by 
Omm thick and was longer than 54mm. One lateral edge has either been intentionally ground or has 
been worn through use. The other lateral edge is still quite sharp. The remaining two bifaces are 
interpreted as preforms for the manufacture of triangular projectile points. One is made from an 
unusual non local chert which has a greenish shade and is rather course. There are no other examples 
in the area to the author’s knowledge. The other is made on a variety of local till chert. 


Scrapers 


There are six scrapers from the site and all of these would be termed trianguloid end scrapers. Three 
of these are made on Onondaga chert, one is made on Kettle Point chert, one on Selkirk chert and 
one on burned, unidentifiable chert. The Selkirk chert scraper is unusually thick and has also been 
resharpened ventrally, a trait common on later period Iroquoian sites. All of the scrapers exhibit 
various degrees of use along the working edges. 


One unusual scraper from the site is an end scraper made of Collingwood chert. This artifact has 
subsequently been used as a wedge as the working bit is battered on both the ventral surface and 
across the tip. The fact that it is on Collingwood chert, and reworked as a bipolar piece, strongly 
implies that the artifact is probably of Paleo-Indian derivation and does not apply to the Iroquoian 


component of the site. 
Debitage 


The chert debitage analysis from the site consists of both flakes and core fragments and is summarized 
in Table 3. In conducting this analysis local till chert is lumped with Onondaga owing to the difficulty 
with demarcating the boundary between the two. While there are clear examples of local till chert 
being used at the site and in fact, at least one projectile point and several triangular point preforms 
are made on varieties of local till chert, in practice it is very difficult to draw a boundary between 
examples of local till chert and Onondaga unless a portion of the cortex is present The author feels 
that it might be possible to distinguish the two sources but in order to do this a collection of naturally 
occurring chert from the site vicinity would need to be made. Some of this chert in the area is of a 
distinctive cream colouring and can be easily identified but other local varieties are dark grey and 
virtually indistinguishable from Onondaga chert. To complicate this further there are examples of 
what would normally be identified as Onondaga chert but the cortical surface is heavily water rolled 
indicating secondary deposits. This secondary deposit might well be the beach along the north shore 
of Lake Erie towards Niagara. One other point is that in the analysis of chert types, unidentifiable 
chert which is usually burned, has been excluded from the calculation of percentages since it can not 
be considered a distinct chert type. The flake types used were derived as part of the author’s MA 
thesis where they will be described in detail. For the moment, it will suffice to note that the 
descriptions conform to most normal flake typologies. The relatively low incidence of bifacial retouch 
flakes and unifacial retouch flakes is indicative of the general move to expedient tool use that happens 
all over North America with the move to horticultural subsistence (Parry and Kelly 1987). The other 
implication of this move is that local till chert, which occurs in the glacial till and outwash in the area 
and is generally low grade owing to the effects of glaciation, is employed much more frequently and 
we see a much higher usage of it than would occur in earlier periods where hunting and gathering are 
the primary subsistence. 


The analysis indicates that the site occupants were very dependent on Onondaga and local till chert 
for lithic needs. Of special note is the relatively low frequency of Kettle Point Chert which at 6.5% 
is much less common than on other Iroquoian sites in the area. For the preceding Glen Meyer sites 
in the Dorchester cluster, Timmins (1997: 109) reports an overall percentage of 24.9% of the Calvert 
site and Keron (1986a) reports a percentage of 19.4% at the Mustos site. Something unusual has 
obviously happened that led to a significant reduction in the use of Kettle Point chert. It should be 
noted that a higher frequency of Kettle Point occurs at the Edwards site dating from a slightly later 
time period (Janusas 1984) and even Later Middleport and Neutral sites occurring a few kilometres 
to the west also tend to contain 20% Kettle Point chert (Keron 1986a). The anomalously low 
frequency of Kettle Point at Dorchester could indicate that the Uren people were not composed of 
the amalgamation of several Glen Meyer groups in the area as Timmins (1997) proposes but represent 
the movement into the area of yet another group. It could also indicate some event or cultural 
condition which blocked access of the Dorchester group to the Kettle Point chert source or trade 
route. 


Table 3. Debitage Analysis 
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Miscellaneous Chipped Stone 


One artifact in George Connoy’s collection from the site is rather anomalous. This specimen, a very 
large (195mm by 105mm by 50mm) ovate pointed artifact, is made on a greenish schist similar to the 
celts from the site. It is not ground but coarsely flaked on both sides into a shape most closely 
representing an Acheulian hand axe. 


Ground Stone 


There are three stone axes from the site. All are made on a dark green coloured schist. One has had 
the bit portion pounded into a rounded form and the other two still have rather sharp bits where the 
stone has been ground to form an acute angled working edge. Neither of these would be an adze as 
the working bit has been sharpened almost equally from both surfaces. 


Also present are three fragments of ground slate. These have one or two edges ground into a knife- 
like edge. The wear pattern across this edge runs parallel to the edge not across it as it would is it 
were used as a spokeshave type of tool. This wear pattern may also be the result of grinding in the 
process of manufacture and not result from wear at all. These tool forms have analogues in the nearby 
Calvert Site (Timmins, 1997: 122). 


Rim Sherds 


A total of 32 rims representing 26 vessels have been recovered to date and the data is presented in 
Table 4. A sample are illustrated in Figures 2 and 3. Of the 26 vessels represented, the predominant 
motif is horizontal, which occurs on 19 vessels. Using MacNeish's pottery types (1952), four are 
Ontario Oblique, seven are Iroquois Linear, eight are Ontario Horizontal, one is Middleport Oblique, 
one is Pound Blank, one is Lawson Incised and three are untyped. Of the untyped vessels, one is a 
high collared vessel with a number of finely incised horizontal lines on a collar that is over 50 mm 
high (the lip is missing). A number of these have been found on sites of a similar date in the Crawford 
Lake area (Finlayson 1998). The second is a peculiar vessel with one line created using push-pull on 
a very small collar and the third is too fragmentary to type. All of this is consistent with a Uren period 
date of the site excepting the Lawson Incised sherd which may date from a later overlapping 
component at the site. While the sherd is identical to examples recovered from Neutral sites dating 
150 to 200 years later in the area, the possibility of an avant garde Glen Meyer potter can not be 
discounted. Only a detailed excavation could answer this problem. 
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Figure 3 A Selection of Rim Sherds from the Dorchester Village Rims Sherds 


Decorative techniques include push-pull (7), incising (15), and stamping (4). It should be noted that 
the distinction between incising and push-pull is sometimes difficult to make. Some of the lines are 


apparently incised but close inspection indicates that there was some regular speeding up and slowing 
down in the application of the line that leaves a barely detectable pattern every six or seven 
millimetres. While some incidences of push-pull show an evident reversal of direction others seem to 
be more of slight jerks in the incising than a reversal in direction. In the analysis presented in Table 
4, both of these are classified as push-pull. In some cases the horizontal lines seem to be slightly 
smoothed-over and are not as distinct as occur in the other examples. 


Figure 4. A Selection of Rims Sherds from the Dorchester Village Site 


Five rims exhibit castellations. One occurs on a vessel with four horizontal deeply incised lines on the 
exterior. The first line below the rim is continuous past the castellation but the second one down 
makes a 90 degree turn into a vertical line directly below the castellation. The other lines below this 
terminate at each of the two vertical lines. This example is similar to the V-type of castellation which 
Wright (1966) used as evidence of the Pickering conquest, but the two vertical lines do not appear 
to intersect. The other four castellations do not exhibit this feature. Another castellation is present 
on the Middleport Criss-Cross sherd. This castellation is sharply defined and the criss-cross pattern 
ceases close to the corner of the castellation. Another is present on the sherd typed Pound Blank. This 
sherd has a complex neck pattern of opposed lines with small notches just below the rim in the blank 
triangle. Five vertical lines are incised on the neck just below the castellation. The two other 
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castellations are too fragmentary to analyze. 

The interior of 15 of the vessels exhibit decorative motifs. These are similar to those on the exterior 
but there is not a strong correlation between the two. Primary decorations include incised lines, 
punctates, and stamping. Lip decoration is also frequent occurring on 15 of the vessels but not the 


same 15 vessels that have interior decoration. Motifs include a short line running vertical to the two 
edges, oblique stamps and an incised or stamped line parallelling the edge. 


Table 4. Rim Sherd Data 
Catalogue | Collar | Thickness | Exterior xterior Lip Lip Lip Interior Interior 
Number Technique ae Technique Motif Angle Technique Motif 
i Criss-cross Stamped Oblique 
Oblique / 
Oblique 
Incised Oblique / Acute 
Horizontal 
Incised / Oblique / Incised Oblique 
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Lip Lip Interior Interior 
Motif Angle Technique Motif 
No 10 Stamped / | Oblique / Notched Outer lip Acute Incised / Oblique / 
Incised Horizontal ‘ Push-pull Horizontal 
139 No 14 Smoothed | Horizontal Notched Outer lip Acute Incised 
Incised 
569 Yes 12 Incised Oblique/ Right Stamped Oblique/ 
Horizontal ? 
ff? 
102-a-1 No Incised Oblique / Right Incised Oblique 
Horizontal 
/ Oblique 


102-a-3 Yes 11 Incised Complex / Right Incised / Complex 
Horizontal Stamped 
/Stamped 
fvo |u| 


102-a-4 


102-a-5 


Opposed / 
Horizontal 


While the sample of vessels is small for any valid statistical comparison at 73%, the horizontal motif 
at the site accords well with data from Crawford Lake. Finlayson (1998:567, 570) reports that 81.5% 
collared vessels and 88.6% of collarless vessels on Uren period sites have a horizontal motif. The 
Uren Site itself has a lower percentage at 42.1% for the 1977 excavations or 52.2% for the 1920 
excavations. Poulton (1985: 187) reports 45.5% horizontal for the Willcock site. 


Included in the collection are four juvenile rim sherds. One is plain and another has vertical lines 
incised along the rim in a motif characteristic of the later Lawson Incised style. The third has obliques 
over obliques separated by a discontinuous horizontal incised line and the fourth has a series of four 
rows of small triangular stamps and an exterior punctate which penetrates through to the interior 
surface forming a hole. This last unusual style has some analogues on Late Pickering and Uren period 
sites in the Crawford Lake area (Finlayson, 1998: 1383, 1388, 1416) 


Neck and Body Sherds 


Data from the neck and body sherds indicate that ribbed paddling was a significant decorative 
technique (Table 5). Fully, 73.4 % of the body sherds, and 78.1% of the neck sherds, have either 
ribbed paddling or smoothed over ribbed paddling decoration. Only 23.5% and 21.2% respectively 
are plain. It should be noted that this high percentage of ribbed paddling exceeds most other published 
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frequencies for similar period sites to the east, for example the Uren site at 37.6% (M. Wright 1986: 
34), Crawford Lake Late Pickering sites at an average of 38.8% (Finlayson 1998: 545), and Crawford 
Lake Uren sites at an average of 45.2% (Finlayson 1998: 581). Poulton (1985:55), however, notes 
68.1% ribbed paddled and 21.6% plain for the only Uren period site excavated in the London area. 
With this in mind it would seem to suggest a much higher prevalence of ribbed paddling in the 
western sites than in sites further to the east. Several of the necks show traces of the same decorative 
techniques that were described for the rims above. 


Table 5. Decoration on Neck and Body Sherds 


Neck Sherds Body Sherds 
Decorative Technique 


Ribbed Paddle 
Smoothed Over Ribbed Paddle 


Pseudo Scallop Shell 


Two aberrant body sherds need to be mentioned. One is decorated with a pseudo scallop shell 
technique which dates from the Middle Woodland times.and is probably Saugeen in derivation 
although whether this represents another component on the site or was the result of Uren collectors 
is uncertain at this time. The other is decorated with a linear stamp technique in which a dentate 
stamp containing three points was repeatedly impressed so as to form a series of lines. There are two 
horizontal lines and a two groups of oblique diagonal lines separated by a gap running between the 
them. One group contains three lines and the second a single line. This decoration is suggestive of 
some Western Basin Late Woodland forms (Murphy and Ferris 1990) but seem more like some earlier 
forms than illustrated contemporaneous Springwells phase vessels. 


Pipes 


The collection includes eight pipe fragments (Figure 5). Two of these appear to be identical to 
samples found at the Uren site (M. Wright, 1986: 46 p, t). One has finely incised lines parallel to the 
lip with a barrel shaped bowl form. The second is composed of a series of opposed incised lines 
forming a series of triangles but is too fragmentary to determine bowl form. Both of these pipes styles 
also appear at the later Rife site (Finlayson (1998: 1435, 1437) which is dated to the Middleport 
substage. A third specimen is a fragment of a plain juvenile pipe bowl of indeterminate form. A final 
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bowl fragment appears to be a trumpet pipe and as such is out of context for the Uren occupation of 
the site. This further strengthens the earlier hypothesis that there may be a Neutral component to the 
site. The three remaining ceramic pipe fragments are stem sections and all are smooth. Leaving aside 
the trumpet pipe and recognizing that generalizing from a sample of three is somewhat risky, it could 
be noted that, excepting the plain juvenile pipe fragment, the other two forms do not have any 
analogues at the nearby Calvert site. 
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Figure 5. A Selection of Pipes from the Dorchester Village Site 


The final pipe from the site is a portion of a stone pipe which retains part of the stem and the base of 
the bowl. The stem section is biconvex and is suggestive of a platform pipe except that the stem does 
not continue past the bowl like the normal Hopewellian pipes. The hole through the stem breaks the 
surface of the pipe near the bowl suggesting that the pipe may have been rejected during manufacture 
or more likely that stem was wrapped in some material so as to seal the smoke tube. It should also 
be noted that M. Wright (1986: 46) notes the presence of a “Reworked lithic stem fragment (platform 
pipe?)” at the Uren site. 
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Faunal Remains 


None of the faunal material has been analyzed. However, fish bones and fresh water mussel shell are 
evident as are a large number of deer bones. 


One modified deer phalange (Plate 2) was recovered during the controlled surface pickup. One end 
has been cut off across the bone. This artifact type, common from the Uren period on, is absent from 
the Calvert site (Timmins, 1997) and has been interpreted by J. Wright (1966) as evidence of the 
Pickering conquest. 


Fossils 


A number of fossils have been recovered from the site and it is uncertain as to whether these occur 
naturally in the soil or more likely represent collections made by the Uren inhabitants of the site. In 
order to verify this it would be necessary to survey the area around the site looking for naturally 
occurring fossils and see if the distribution and frequency matched that of the site proper. One 
particular fossil is of interest and almost certainly represents an article collected by one of the 
inhabitants. This fossil is in the exact shape of a conical pipe and indeed was initially mistaken for a 
stone pipe in the field. Closer examination revealed it to be a naturally occurring fossil. This is 
interesting as Tooker (1991: 120-121) reports that among the Huron: 


if a man found a stone of a peculiar shape, as one resembling a dish, spoon or small 
earthen vessel, in a tree or on the ground, he kept the stone as a charm; he believed 
that it belonged to some spirit who dwelt in the woods and who lost it there (JR 33: 
211-213). 


This fossil resembling a pipe bowl would be a natural fit for this belief. 


SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 


As no excavation has yet taken place, settlement pattern data is limited to the controlled surface pick 
up carried out over two successive weekends in August of 1998 amid very hot weather, a blazing sun 
and air quality advisories. To conduct this survey a series of stakes was laid out along the north edge 
of the field. In all there were 8 stakes laid out at 30 metre intervals and the magnetic direction 
between each pair was recorded. As artifacts were located in the field they were initially flagged and 
then collected later in the day. At that time they were then bagged and sighted against two of the 
stakes with a compass and the two magnetic directions from each stake were recorded. Where 
particularly dense concentrations were observed everything within 2-3 metres was picked up, bagged 
together and one reading taken for all artifacts. The artifacts were later catalogued and the data 
entered into a field catalogue set up on DBASE as were the data regarding the datum stakes. A 
variant of an old program written by the author (Keron 1986b) was used to convert the various 
compass readings into a text file with Cartesian co-ordinates (x, y) and the number of items at that 
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point. These data were then imported and mapped using a GIS program, MFWORKS from 
Thinkspace, a UWO spinoff company. Part of the script used to produce the map included generating 
multiple dots for those locations where several artifacts had been recorded. As the GIS system did 
not allow a randomization of these multiple dots, a recurrent pattern can be noticed looking closely 
at the map. This initial map was then overlaid on the aerial photograph of the area again using the 
GIS software to produce Figure 1. Unfortunately the site spanned two aerial photographs so the two 
had to be spliced and there are slightly different shading between them most evident in the river north 
of the site. 


One of the benefits of using the GIS system is that when the site has been outlined, the exact area 
contained within the outline can be simply read from the legend. The area outlined in Figure 1 
indicates that the area occupied by the site is 1.486 hectares which is substantially larger than the 
approximate one third hectare Calvert site or the Mustos site which is approximately the same size 
as Calvert. Examining this figure, there do not appear to be any concentrations of artifacts that would 
indicate midden disposal of refuse despite the dark stained areas noted years earlier. In 1998 only one 
such area was observed and this area lies along the south edge of the site towards the western side. 
The slight concentration of artifacts at that point may be part of a possible midden. However, the 
clear pattern which occurs later where very heavy concentrations of artifacts are observed on midden 
areas does not seem to have yet developed. 


With the site area at 1.486 hectares, and using as a guide the 1.1 hectare Uren village site which 
contained eight large houses and two small houses(M. Wright, 1986), it is possible to project the 
potential occurrence of eleven large houses and three small houses at the Dorchester Village. 


It will be very interesting to see the nature of the site palisades. One interpretation of palisades is as 
defensive structures in a context of warfare. However, another often claimed defensive tactic was to 
locate villages on small streams away from navigable water ways. This locational preference is most 
certainly not seen at the Dorchester village as it is located on the main south branch of the Thames 
River. 


DISCUSSION 


The Dorchester Village site is certainly significant as it represents one of the few major Uren substage 
villages west of the Norfolk sand plain. The Crawford site (Jury,1948, Pearce 1996) may have been 
another but the report is sparse on the information we would like today and the collection has been 
dispersed. Dodd et al. (1990) report two other Uren period sites in the Arkona cluster but these are 
also poorly known. At least one of these is 1.1 hectares in size. As yet there are no known Uren 
period villages in the Caradoc/Oxbow Creek area (Pearce 1996) and the only known site in the Byron 
cluster is the Willcock site (Poulton 1985), which appears to be a small hamlet, and possibly the now 
destroyed Sosad site (Pearce 1996). As such Dorchester will provide a critical view into the transition 
between the Early and Middle Ontario Iroquois stages (J. Wright 1966) and the conquest 
hypothesis(J. Wright 1966, 1992, Finlayson 1998). 
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In comparing the small sample from the Dorchester village with the earlier Calvert site (Timmins, 
1997), it is clear that substantial changes had taken place in the intervening time period. Village size 
had radically increased, projectile point styles had been completely replaced, pottery styles had 
undergone significant changes with the introduction of the horizontal motif and ribbed paddling body 
decoration, pipe styles are significantly different, modified deer phalanges have been introduced and 
the access to Kettle Point chert has been greatly curtailed. 


Looking at the pottery, and much like the Uren site itself, we see a blend of earlier Glen Meyer styles 
with the newer ribbed paddled and horizontal motif. At Calvert, the horizontal motif on the exterior 
rim amounts to 6% of the sample (Timmins, 1997: 136) versus 73% at Dorchester. Also interesting 
is the rapid rise of ribbed paddling as a body decoration or manufacturing technique. What is highly 
interesting might be the comparison of the ribbed paddled technique between the two sites. 
Unfortunately this statistic is not reported for the Calvert site but Timmins (pers. comm., 2000) 
reports that if present at all it was a small percentage of the sample. Oddly, with respect to ribbed 
paddling, Dorchester, along with the only Uren period site excavated in the London area (Willcock; 
Poulton 1985) are somewhat anomalous compared to the sites to the east. Finlayson (1998) reports 
an increasing frequency of ribbed paddling from Late Pickering through Middleport but as noted 
above these never get close to the 73.4% at Dorchester or the >68% reported from the London area 
site. For some reason the western sites seem to be more advanced in this respect than the eastern 
sites and one might interpret these as influencing the eastern sites. The Ontario Oblique rims and a 
couple of the untyped rim sherds have clear analogies from Calvert indicating some form of continuity 
with the preceding Glen Meyer peoples. The conquest hypothesis is usually explained as being the 
result of captive Glen Meyer women continuing their pottery styles. 


One of the other ways to get at the conquest would be to look at the differences between male related 
artifact categories as traditional Iroquoian warfare practices were less apt to incorporate male 
captives. While Wright (1992) attempts to do this by considering the total technological system, the 
argument falls short of being convincing because he merely calculates a coefficient of similarity on 
the frequency of all artifact types rather than specific styles within each type and the differences 
between the sites seem to be more the differences between three generations of archaeologists and 
collections than real differences between the sites. While the samples here are small, they do afford 
the option of considering the changes that have taken place between the Calvert occupations and the 
Dorchester village. In considering the conquest hypothesis, the complete replacement of projectile 
point types and pipe styles both representing male associated artifact classes could be taken as 
supportive of the conquest hypothesis. However, these indicators should be balanced against what 
appears to be an earlier introduction of both of these artifact forms in the western Uren substage sites. 
While early indicators of both of these types occur on Uren substage sites in the Crawford Lake area, 
they do not become predominant until the succeeding Middleport substage (Finlayson 1998) and also 
do not seem to occur on the Uren site itself (M. Wright 1986). Of course, the counter to this 
argument would be that the Dorchester site represents a late Uren period site and is thus more akin 
to the Middleport substage complex of traits. While precise dating of the site would help, this would 
require greater precision than radiocarbon dates could offer so in the meantime the date of the site 
can be shifted so as to support either side of this argument. 
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One of the more puzzling occurrences at Dorchester is the apparent lack of access to Kettle Point 
chert. The frequency of chert within identifiable debitage tends to around 20% on the earlier Glen 
Meyer sites and again on later sites just to the west. If one accepts that trade or long distance 
acquisition trips are a male related activity then there seems to be distinct change in acquisition 
patterns which again would favour cultural intrusion or possibly the conquest hypothesis. 
Unfortunately, this same statistic is not reported for the Willcock site. However, limiting comparison 
to the percentage of chert types in use in the analyzed artifact categories (Poulton 1985:192) suggests 
that Kettle Point chert accounts for 26% of the sample. Hence, the simple explanation that Uren 
people did not know about or have access to Kettle Point chert owing to the recent conquest is 
significantly weakened. Indeed, a drop from 26% to 6% between the two groups would tend to 
indicate that the Dorchester people were acquiring their Kettle Point chert from the people in the 
Byron area Willcock site people in a down-the-line exchange pattern (Renfrew et al. 1968). The 
decay pattern in frequency is not unlike that of later times (Keron 1986a) except that it has been 
geographically displaced. 


In order to really prove or disprove the conquest hypothesis, what is needed is to locate the entire 
Dorchester sequence and seriate the sites much as was done at Crawford Lake. It is not just possible 
to compare Dorchester and Calvert. Given the rapid changes at this time, analysing two sites might 
provide an indicator but can not be used for conclusive proof. It would be informative but could not 
prove or disprove the conquest hypothesis. Indeed, picking a small number of sites for comparative 
purposes can easily lead to an invalid set of conclusions based on how the proponents of a particular 
theory wish to interpret the timing. This interpretative problem is seen in J.V. Wright’s (Wright and 
Anderson 1968, J.V. Wright 1992) use of three sites (Uren, Bennett and Goessens) to evaluate the 
conquest hypothesis. What is actually needed is to develop a detailed comparison between a series 
of sites in each cluster (e.g. Crawford Lake, Norfolk Sand Plain, Dorchester Byron and Caradoc) and 
see how the transition between Early and Middle Ontario Iroquois stages occurs in each area. To 
date, a good sequence has been demonstrated at Crawford Lake but what is really needed is a detailed 
survey of at least one and preferable two of the other clusters to see if there is an abrupt change 
representing cultural replacement in each of the areas where a conquest was supposed to have 
occurred. In this approach the Dorchester vicinity might well be the best opportunity to pursue this 
problem since it includes the large Uren substage village reported here. Such kinds of sites are lacking 
in the area to the west of London where Pearce (1996) indicates that the earliest site in the Middle 
Ontario Iroquois stage is the Edwards site (Pearce 1996:152), a Middleport substage site on Oxbow 
creek. This absence leaves open the possibility that either the large Uren site has either been destroyed 
(assuming an in situ development from Glen Meyer to Middleport) or that the conquest didn’t 
progress to the area until post Uren times. The Willcock site in Byron offers a tantalizing piece of 
information. While it is a small hamlet, it certainly suggests that there was a village in the area but that 
it may have been destroyed. What will be needed is a significant effort in the Dorchester cluster to 
locate all the Late Woodland sites and then collect enough information from the critical sites to see 
if there is an in situ development or a cultural replacement. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Several components may be present on the Dorchester site but the major one is a large Middle 
Ontario Iroquois, Uren Substage village dating to the period 1300-1350 by conventional dating or 
1330-1420 using Finlayson’s (1998) revised dates based on his evidence from the Crawford Lake 
area. Dorchester is probably a single component as the material is reasonably consistent from one end 
of the site to the other but the possibility of several closely related overlapping sites similar to Calvert 
(Timmins 1997) can not be discounted. Other components at the site include: Paleo-Indian (as 
evidenced by the Collingwood chert scraper/bipolar piece); Early, Middle and Late Archaic based on 
projectile points; and perhaps Middle Woodland Western Basin based on single body and neck sherd 
respectively. However, all of this material may well be the result of Uren collectors. The only possible 
exception may be two artifacts which appear to be of more recent Iroquoian vintage. 


The site is in extreme danger of destruction as it is currently surrounded by development and lies on 
prime land given the river along the northern edge. It should be monitored carefully. The maps have 
been passed to the Ministry of Citizenship, Culture and Recreation who in turn have forwarded them 
on to the North Dorchester Township planning people. In any event, we are on the verge of a large 
excavation in the not too distant future. When this site is excavated and analyzed, it will provide a 
great deal of valuable information to our understanding of the transition between the Early and 
Middle Ontario Iroquois Stages. 
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The London Chapter welcomes Dan Long’s contribution to this double issue of KEWA and strongly 
encourages submissions from other members. Dan has had a long standing interest in the history and 
prehistory of southern Ontario. His keen interest in lithics led him to learning about and developing 
the unique art of flint knapping. Dan’s particular interest in Early Paleo-Indian fluted point 
technology, and his keen attention to precision and accuracy are reflected in the lithic art he produces. 
He is one of the top flint knappers in Canada and he is among some of the most accomplished 
practitioners of this art in North America. Dan’s combined interest in lithic technology and southern 
Ontario archaeology has gained him respect from both the flint-knapping and archaeological 
communities. He regularly contributes to knap-ins throughout North America and has been working 
with Chris Ellis in making replicas of Paleo-Indian artifacts which can be used experimentally to add 
to our knowledge of these ancient peoples. 


LOST AND FOUND.......AGAIN! 
Dan Long 


Growing up in the Niagara Falls area, I developed an early interest in local history, specifically the 
War of 1812. Reminders of the war are everywhere, from the battlefields themselves, to the numerous 
monuments, historical markers and place names that dot the area. As a youngster I was so keen to 
know more that I joined the local historical society at the age of about twelve, and in my young eyes, 
some of these folks looked like they were old enough to relate a lot of the local history from a 
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firsthand perspective! Admittedly, having someone so young involved in the group proved to be 
quite a novelty and several folks went out of their way to make me feel welcome. 


The president of the society at that time was Newton Misener, a gentleman in his 70's, he used to tell 
me stories of finding musket balls and regimental buttons in the school yard as a child. He had 
attended what was formerly known as Barker Street School (now named Battlefield School), adjacent 
to the cemetery which was the centre of the action during the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, the bloodiest 
battle of the entire war. These finds really intrigued me, as even at that age I spent an awful lot of time 
looking at the ground; you never know what you might find! 


Another member of the group, Francis Petrie, was the unofficial city historian. I eagerly awaited his 
weekly history column in the local paper and was thrilled to be able to say that I actually knew him. 
It was this man who would give me, what I felt at that time, was a great treasure, a small box of 
artifacts that I was told came from “around Fort George” in Niagara-on-the-Lake. The box contained 
several musket balls, some badly damaged British regimental buttons and a few broken “arrowheads”. 
You can’t imagine how many times I carefully examined each and every artifact, trying to hear the 
stories that they had to tell. Up until that time, my visits to the past had all been done between the 
pages of books; these were the first real bits of history that I had actually held in my hands. I thought 
that I might even want to become an archaeologist one day. Time passed, puberty hit and my interests 
changed as I got into my teenage years; I finally looked up from the ground and saw girls! The small 
box was stashed away with my hockey cards and Beatles 45's; I didn’t want to part with any of it, so 
hung on to it all, just in case. It was all there, but much was forgotten. 


Time continued to roll on, almost thirty years of it, before I happened upon that box again. A quick 
glance inside brought it all back to me; the musket balls rolled around, clinking against pewter and 
chert. I smiled thinking of a kind gentleman, long since passed away, who took the time to cultivate 
a growing interest in a young boy. Before closing the lid, I thought that maybe I should have another 
looks at those “arrowheads,” after all, I have learned a thing or two about lithics and projectile point 
typology in the last few years.....maybe Pll find something interesting. 


Removing the pieces one at a time, I found a couple of unidentifiable tips, a typical Lamoka point base 
and a mid-section or two that could have been just about anything. The last piece, at first, appeared 
to be just another badly burned, broken in half, side-notched point ...... then I saw the flutes!! 


Not quite believing what I was seeing, I turned the piece over and over in my hands. In the last few 
years I’ve had the good fortune to handle a good many fluted points from the Northeast, and casts 
of many others from across the United States. I have studied these pieces with an eye toward both 
art and technology, and having replicated well over a hundred fluted points in the last three or four 
years, felt confident in what I held in my hand. It seems that what I had was a very early example of 
recycling of a Paleo-Indian point later in prehistory. 


Unfortunately, I have no way of knowing exactly where the point came from. However, a best guess, 
given the information I was provided with when it was given to me, places it somewhere in the eastern 


part of the Niagara Peninsula. The point, or what’s left of it, is made out of Onondaga chert, and as 
previously mentioned, has been badly burned. Burning is evident at the break, as well as having 
seemingly removed most of one edge (Figure 1). There are also pot lid scars on both faces, more 
evidence that this artifact was heat altered. 


My initial instinct told me that this fragment was the remnant of what was once a Barnes fluted point 
(Roosa 1965) of the Parkhill complex. The dimensions of the item are as follows: Length - 30mm. 
Maximum width (just below the break) - 21mm. Maximum thickness - 5.75mm. Thickness between 
the flutes - 4.5mm. Width of flute(s) - 10 and 10.5mm. Length of flute - > 29mm. (from the base to 
the break on both faces). 


Not wanting to rely solely upon instinct as to type assignment, I charted the range of dimensions of 
Barnes points recovered in Ontario from the Thedford II (Deller and Ellis 1992a), Parkhill (Deller and 
Ellis 1992b; Ellis and Deller 2000) and Fisher (Storck 1983) sites (Table 1). My point fragment fell 
well within the ranges, and very close to the averages, of all of the points surveyed, convincing me 
further that my gut feeling was correct. The piece also shows some of the fine parallel, collateral 
flaking characteristic of the Barnes point. Based on these facts, and the knowledge that the maximum 
width of a Barnes occurs at, or close to, the midpoint of the projectile, I estimate that this point may 
have been somewhere in the range of 55mm long in its original condition. A virtual reconstruction 
of this point has been done using 

these “on average” measurements 

and appears beside the cast of a 

Barnes point found in New York 

state (Figure 2). 


Both faces of this point appear to 
have been fluted once. Although 
one face does exhibit what seems to 
be two channel flake scars, the 
narrower of the two scars involved 
to simply running a long pressure 
flake along the margins of the 
original flute, to further thin and 
flatten the base, probably with the 
intent to provide a more stable 
hafting area. These additional flakes 
are very often in evidence along 
both margins of the channel flake 
scar, especially on Barnes points 
(see, for example, Deller and Ellis 
1992a: Figures 20 to 22). The 
application of these long pressure 
flakes is neither difficult, nor high 


Figure 1. Obverse and Reverse of Side-Notched 
Fluted Point 
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risk, relative to the original fluting 
process. The isolated ridges, 
provided by the channel flake 
margins, create a very low 
resistance pathway for the energy 
to travel. As a result, these 
additional flakes are easily initiated 
and travel a long distance with little 
force. 


The most interesting thing about 
this biface is the presence of side- 
notches. Were they put in the piece 
by the original manufacturer as 
some have suggested......or were 
they introduced at a later time? 
Although scarce, at least two other ig 
side-notched fluted points are 

known from the archaeological 

record in Ontario; one was 


ed in the Rideau Lak 
(Ganrad 1971: ref #47, algo Figure 2. Side-Notched Fluted Point (left), Obverse and 


featured in Watson 1990), and the Reverse of Barnes Fluted Point Cast (right) 


other was reported on by Garrad 
(1971: ref. #50) but its recovery location is unknown. 


a 


unit 
| ‘4 


Close examination of the notches, which were created at the waist of the original point just above the — 
ears, shows a definite intrusion into the scar left by the channel flake. In addition, the interior of the 
notches show no grinding, whereas, the intact edge is very heavily ground from the notch to a point 
just below the transverse fracture (a distance of 18mm). The remaining portion of the original basal 
concavity is also heavily ground. Therefore, it is much more likely that this projectile point was picked 
up and notched by a member of a much later culture. If this is correct, perhaps after this point was 
found, it was transported some distance to the eastern part of the Niagara Peninsula where, to my 
knowledge, no Barnes type point has yet been recovered. However, Barnes points on Onondaga do 
occur in western New York state (e.g. Ritchie 1957: Plate 10A, B). It is very interesting that all three 
reported fluted points reworked by later groups are side-notched forms. This result could mean it is 
easier to rework a fluted point into a side-notched instead of a corner-notched or stemmed form but 
this does seem some what unlikely. Although side-notched points were used at many times in the past, 
it is notable that large side-notched forms seem to appear first in the Early Holocene and to be the 
earliest form of notched point reported and dating as early as 10,000 B.P. in southern Ontario and 
Michigan (e.g. Ellis et al. 1990; Shoshani et al. 1990). Therefore, it may be that these earliest notched 
point makers, being closer in time to fluted points, were more likely to come across visible traces of 
the earlier fluted point occupations. Also, given some continuity in lifestyles and hence use of certain 
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specific locations by both Paleo-Indians and the earliest notched point makers (see, for example, Ellis 
and Deller 1991) the slightly later groups may have also more frequently encountered fluted points. 


Table 1. Barnes point measurements (in mm). 


fragment 


Although I can only speculate about the origin and timing of the addition of the notches to this 
projectile point, it is certain that this artifact is a fluted point and was manufactured first during the 
early Paleo-Indian period some 10,500 - 11,000 radiocarbon years ago. Morphological comparisons 
of this artifact with fluted points from several other known Parkhill Phase Early Paleo-Indian sites in 
Ontario show that all morphological characteristics fall well within the ranges of fluted points 
recovered at these other sites. Although the provenience of this fluted point is unknown, thus 
preventing us from knowing whether or not it was even recovered in Ontario; the material and 
typological similarities of this artifact, when compared with those of other Barnes type fluted points 
recovered throughout the Great Lakes region, indicates that this fluted point can be added to the 
inventory of Parkhill Phase fluted points of this region, perhaps even southern Ontario. 
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